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CHARACTER, 


As in material physics every cause has its assigned effect, so 
in the mental and moral world. If matter has been endowed 
with no force in vain—if the whole mass of its blind energy is 
needed for the grand ultimate effect of harmony and unity, so 
that the least waste would cause jarring, then is the same true 
of mind. The powers of the human soul can as little afford to 
be wasted as those of nature, They all have as truly their effects 
to produce in the general economy; and the least loss or abuse 
may as certainly be expected to record itself in the great result- 
ant—man’s highest perfection, 

There is, however, this essential difference between the two 
great systems here paralleled—-that while the forces of the one 
are retained under the immediate direction and control of God 
himself, and so cannot fail of their allotted effects—the soul is 
made an independent centre and sovereign of its own powers, 
resting only under the general obligation to use its delegated 
authority as in God's stead; that is, so as to make every energy 
with which it finds itself invested conspire to the desired end, 
Made competent for this, it need not have failed, Under its 
own jurisdiction the full glory of its economy might have been 
attained, What the event has — however, we learn by com- 
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paring the two worlds, as it were, of God and man. In the 
former, all things continue as they were at the beginning. Amid 
ceaseless revolution, succession and alternation, ever the same, 
no power waste and none idle, one perfect and immutable result 
of highest harmony kept up through the whole complex system. 
Fine souls name it xosues. Philosophers investigate, and unable 
to pass through into a higher ideal of divine perfection call it 
God himself ! 

The latter world of man, whose forces are those of the soul, 
existing as it does in time, we have drawn out at length in his- 
tory. What dowe see? The intelligent concentration, diree- 
tion and application of energies? The calm, steady, onward 
march—the fervid look and glowing brow~the assurance and 
joy and exultation of hope—Humanity coming up this way like 
a hero, with form dilating at every tread? Alas, little of this. 
It is a blind, wild, moving mass of power rather—a precipitate 
tide of lawless energy, full of writhing and rage. If there had 
been will and control it might have chosen its way through the 
open Champaign, blessing as it came and bearing navies of tro- 
phies on its ever-broadening bosom ; but instead, all that tre- 
mendous force is thrown away upon the perversities of its self- 
wrought channel. 

The consequence has been that up to the time when Christiani- 
ty, widely diffused, began to give right direction and control, 
the race seems to have been toiling without progress. Its strug- 
gles were those of a prostrate giant. We need no better evidence 
of the utter waste of those spiritual forces which were designed 
under the kindly influence of a propitious heaven to expand the 
soul, little by little, into its full glory—to maintain it in har- 
monious progression—than the prodigious display of power which 
history affords. Forces, however great, where producing their 
effects, an always absorbed so as to be hardly objectively per- 
ceptible. We can scarcely realize the existence of such a force 
as gravitation, so smoothly and orderly do planets move. It is 
only by calculation and effort that the thought can rise into the 
almightiness of the force which controls a single sphere. So 
loas how immense, taken in their rude mass, are the energies of 
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gravity, vitality, heat and electricity—which are concerned in 
keeping the world in order! Now and then a convulsion—a 
lawless outburst—serves to remind us of the Powers that be; and 
yet how securely content and unconscious do we lie in the arme 
of those rude giants continually ; they make fair for us the 
face of nature, lull us to slumber, dart genial influence through 
our frames, feed us, clothe us, let themselves be tamed and 
controlled by us. The great secret lies in the fact that God is 
the executive administrator of the physical world. 

But when we turn to the world of man in history—we are 
aghast with the Hyperbrognian exhibitions of energy. What 
centortions and upheavings? The life of the race seems one 
long fierce agony—a propagated wave of convulsion. We are 
amazed at the latent capabilities of the human soul thus dis- 
played—yet taught at the same time that these angelic powers 
have been spent in vain. 

It may be thought, however, that this utter abortion of effort 
will apply only to that portion of energy engrossed and controlled 
by human passions—that there was a residual in the bosom of 
sages and good men truly and efficiently used for the highest 
interests of the race. This may be admitted te some extent ; 
and yet it remains to be seen wherein men have been so much 
profited by the speculation of philosophers. Start out with the 
earliest period of Greek Philosophy and follow down looking for 
the golden fruits. Thales, Pythagoras, Zcnophanes and Leucip- 
pus represent the rude vigor of Greek intellect—and in less than 
two centuries we find the skeptical sophists swarming over the 
carcasses of their systems. Socrates now appears and a reaction 
begins ; his disciples Plato and Aristotle, with others, carry on 
the impulse to a piteh of enthusiasm altogether unparalleled be- 
fore and perhaps since. Now if ever, the world is to be regene- 
rated, and Reason to achieve its mission. Such extraordinary 
tension, however, could not last. Gradually the glory of those 
speculations passed away. ‘The half-skeptical Academies mark 
the decline. The self-exalted god Reason relaxes its imaginary 
hold on orbs and systems—its visions fade—its voice of exultation 
ceases—there is distrust and faltering and inarticulation and a 
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silence—Sextus Empiricus, in the early part of the new era, 
imposed the laws of an almost mitigated Skepticism; and 
while this was the formula of faith for the nobler class of minds, 
the mass below wallowed their fill in the filthy sloughs of Epi- 
curus. So much for the fruits of Greek Philosophy. ‘Tis true 
the native impulse of such minds as Plato and Aristotle, embodied 
in their Thought, could project an even tyrannizing influence up 
to the very dawn of modern Civilization; but if ever the pure 
energies of the Mind were thrown away, it was while it trav- 
ailed under the despotism of this influence. 

After all, however, granting that the rational powers of a 
few noble minds were rightly exerted, what is that to the sum of 
loss? And even with the Philosophers, it was intellect alone 
that came into play. The mightier energies of the moral nature 
lent no co-operation. 

On the whole, therefore, how palpable is it that man in the 
past has utterly fallen short of his high destiny! If with- 
in a few centuries he has begun in earnest and with success to 
toil for the goal, how evident is it that that right direction and 
use of his powers which have begotten assurance, hope and en- 
thusiasm in his soul—which has led to all success yet experienced 
—is due to the efficient principle of Christianity. 

The object thus far has been to show from the history of men 
collectively how intrinsically important it is that all the energies 
and impulses of the soul should be fostered, collected, and 
trained to use in their proper channels. What is true of all men 
in this respect is true of individuals. The race has failed to act 
its part because individuals have not acted theirs. ts loss is a 
resultant loss; it is the general estimate in round numbers of as 
many elementary losses as there have souls lived. 

The having all the powers possessed in their appropriate con- 
certed action, vigorously cooperating for their end—not like 
mechanical galley-slaves, jaded and hopeless, but like a corps of 
Grecian seamen at Salamis, proudly self-conscious, with free 
elastic limbs moving together because their hearts are together— 
this is Character. It is character in a race, it is character in 9 
people, it is character in the individual. The physical universe 
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of God has never lost, so to speak, its character; sinless angels 
have never lost theirs; the fallen have, and it is irretrievable ; 
man has too, but it may be retrieved. It is therefore worth the 
while to consider the nature and elements of this Character fur- 
ther. 

The original perfect character is doubtless not to be regained 
in this life, but what then? Much is said of progress, the pro- 
gress of the race. It is one of those golden notions which have 
come down to us from a perfect state which the sinless Adam 
may have innocently entertained and cherished ; but it belongs 
not to our world as it is. It is written that men can never so 
much as rise again in this life to the elevation from which his 
great progenitor looked in Eden. ll the strength that he 
shall be enabled rightly to put forth will avail only to lift him 
toilsomely upward towards the height from which he fell ; that 
point he can never reach, much less can he hope to make actual 
progress beyond it. To what degree each one who sincerely 
sets about it will be enabled to regain character in life, cannot 
be known, nor need it be; for, progress towards a restoration 
being supposed possible, it is certain that it will ever be the 
noblest business as well as the highest duty of every man to lay 
his strength out in that direction, to advance as far as he can. 

But to revert to the particular consideration proposed. If 
character depends so much on the mental and moral energies, it 
is plain that the primary thing is, to foster these to the utmost. 
They are in truth the precious elements of character, its very 
sinew. The jaded soul, shorn of half its strength—its vigor, 
freshness and generous impulses gone—if ever induced at all to 
attempt the task, and with still less likelihood to persevere in it, 
can never hope to advance far. Small will be its experience of 
satisfaction and triumph. Ah, how bitterly will such a one de- 
plore his past folly when he sees all around, the strong, with 
their quivers full of young energies, outstripping him in the 
course! This then must be the earliest care—that the powers 
do not suffer either from physical abuse, the torpidity of sloth, 
or the lack of exercise adequate to draw forth and engross them 
to the utmost. 
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The case of the man who has squandered his endowments of 
soul, his native principles of growth, his capacity for becoming 
great and good, is well exemplified by such a period in the life 
of the race as that which followed the*downfall of the higher 
Greek philosophy, when Epicureanism triumphed. Under the 
fair Augustan mask this corrupting principle began to work, 
and rapidly it wrought. Enervation, impotence, decay, phos- 
phorescent putridity—such were the successive links of effects. 
Never did reason by its self-involvings, or the fierce passions of men 
by blood and havoc, or despotism by priest-craft and ignorance, 
make so desperate a case. “Better is a live dog than a dead 
lion.” So better is any form of life and energy, however mon- 
strous or encrusted over and suppressed, than absolute No-life. 
Barbarism may be tamed and its iron sinews trained to act under 
the curves of grace; but we have no alchemic art to restore 
vigor to the flaccid muscle, and tension to nerves that want 
vital principle. 

Oh what waste has there been under the sun of the pure ener- 
gies of soul. Why these are the very grapples by which it 
climbs, the pinions by which it mounts. How feware there who 
carry into the battle of life a decimal of that hardness and vigor 
of spirit with which gracious nature endows them ! 

It is of course involved in this hoarding of the energies here 
insisted on as of primary moment, that the care exercised extend 
to them all, and in proportion to their relative dignity and 
importance. Some are not to grow at the expense of others. 
The principle premised in the outset was, that every force, 
whether in the economy of nature or man, has its assigned effect 
to produce, and that the harmony or perfection of the system 
which is the great end to be attained, is a resultant effect of all 
the given forces. The exercise of certain faculties to the neglect 
of others begets disproportion, and when excessive, deformity in 
development. The history of the race furnishes abundant 
exemplification of this. Consider what an antagonistic action 
there has ever been between the speculative and practical ener- 
gies. One would gather from the past that the two sets were 
not intended for harmonious cooperation, that there was an 
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essential opposition. Now, we see the scale of the reason mount- 
ing aloft, losing itself amid upper fogs; then, it is all action. 
Every power is made to subserve life. The pure mind is trans- 
formed into an Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse. No better 
evidence is needed of the diseased state of the human soul than 
such monstrous development of itself. The effect may be a 
seeming progress for a time, but it is actual retrogression. In 
the one case the mind, wholly given up to abstraction, spins for 
itself a mesh in which it is found eventually falling, floundering, 
and despairing. In the other case, the growth or development 
being merely physical, though bulk, brawn and sinew be gained 
for a time—yet these have an inherent inertia which sooner or 
later produces reaction, and the degeneracy is swift and inevit- 
able. 

But in order to character, more is needed than even the due 
fostering and exercise of all the moral and intellectual forces. 
The normal state of the soul is not one in which all its energies 
are merely in full employ. Their action may be capricious and 
desultory. Suppose a building, in the various chambers of 
which different sorts of machinery are in full but independent 
action; there is nothing but rattle and whirr, din and dust, turn 
where you may. Suppose another where these same pieces of 
mechanism are working together, one spirit darting its agency 
every where, omnipresent as it were, and intelligently guiding 
every motion in reference to our common result. There is all 
this difference between the man whose faculties are capriciously 
active, and another who is in the right exercise of them. The 
soul isa unity. Its end can properly be but one; and then 
only are its energies employed aright when acting under its 
intelligent control for an end which is as the focal reflection of 
its single concave. 

The question then arises, what is that end which will give this 
necessary convergence to the soul’s energies in order to character? 
Do we not find most men pouring their concentrated forces 
along particular channels ? 

Now what was said before $ here to be kept in mind—that 
the soul’s faculties are not so many equal forces, but they vary 
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in dignity and importance. Any end therefore that does not 
give to each its due prominence cannot be the true one—the 
end for which it was designed. Judge therefore respecting the 
various ends which have always called forth the powers of men. 
And here we have another evidence of the total derangement of 
the human soul. Glance down the Past—and where will you 
find the faculties—all the faculties and in due proportion, of 
man put forth? Here we see philosophers reaching forward to 
a goal which gives monopoly of the course to Reason; there the 
passions and brute instincts are alone called into play; and 
here again, a blind, duped multitude, under the leading of poli- 
ticians and priests, are pushing the moral energies into hideous 
growth. No wonder there has been no progress! Again we 
say, what is true of the race is also true of individuals. Are 
not all the ends which individuals propose to themselves now, 
within. our own experience and observation, precisely like 
those which have ever in different periods occupied the race in 
this—that they engross but a portion, and the viler portion, of 
the precious energies of the soul; or give undue prominence to 
these ? 

It must be added in the last place therefore, that in order to 
such use of the soul’s faculties as will set it in motion towards 
true character, there must be Self-consciousness, so that the 
great End may, as it were, be revealed to the apprehension. 
Mere telling men of this end will not suffice. It will be like seeking 
to impart that which they have no organ for receiving. There 
must be self-consciousness. 

Is there any one, who knows what growth is, in whose expe- 
rience there has been no such thing as a waking up to the reality 
of things? In whom there has been no emerging of the con- 
sciousness, as if from a confused dream, a state of passiveness, 
emotion and sensation, in which as he rises from it all extremes 
seem to mix and fade like the hues and features of a receding 
landscape, where the soul lived in a sort of seclusion, all its 
desires, thoughts and pursuits wrapt up in a little present world 
of its own, knowing nothing agd caring to know nothing of 
aught beyond? This infantile state is not such, as opposed to 
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the matter-of-fact world of men; for many a one plods through 
the latter, and leaves it too, having quaffed its full chalice, 
dregs and all, without having known six consecutive moments of 
pure self-consciousness, cognizant of the solemn self-query— 
“ Where, what and why am I?” Such know only by glances 
which now and then force their way inward, of the unspeakable 
reality. It is only when the soul, steadily unfolding, has risen 
into the clear apprehension of the great fact of its own being, 
that self-consciousness is attained; and then only with the 
nature, relations, and ultimate end of his existence clearly in 
view, is a man prepared to shape his character by the right use 
of all his energies, moral, intellectual and physical. 

Happy he who having attained this self-conscious state finds 
that his soul is not a scathed and blasted thing; that his un- 
consciousness was not a suicidal one; that his soul’s energies 
and impulses are still pure, fresh and young; and happy he too 
who having attained, suffers not himself to be sucked up again 
by the oblivious tide, but resolutely sets his face and improves 
his energies for the glorious goal ! 





THE OASIS. 


I. 
In the hot heart of a desert a garden 
bloomed, 
Like a life and its freshness with the 
dead entombed. 
II. 
How that garden came there was a 
marvellous thing, 
And whence it drew the dew of its bloom 
and being. 
IIl. 
For long ere the argosies laden 
with rain 
Could be wafted so far by the tides of their 
main, 
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IV. 
From the distant strand of a green and 
palmier land, 
They were sucked to air by the breathe of 
the thirsty sand. 
V. 
It would seem that the shadow of some 
angel plume 
O'er the birth of this isle of perennial 


bloom 
VI. 
Had been cast—and thencefro’ without fail 
or annoy 
It had fed at the urn of its own 
calm joy. 
VII. 
The vapours that went up at the hot kiss 
of the sun, 
From their enchanted circle might never 
be won; 
VIII. 
They joyed in the blistering noon to 
hover, 
And disporting their emerald font 
to cover ; 
IX. 
‘Till the Lover that had compelled them 
forth, amain 
Sank down, and his arms were too faint 
to sustain ; 


xX. 
Then ever, against the young dawn, 
they descended, 
Or in dews, or in pavilions of white 
attended. 
XI. 
Yet deem not this isle of the desert, 
green-hearted, 
Self-sufficing, no share of its joy 
imparted. 


XII. 
Far around, the grey, wasted, and 
loveless domain, 
For joy of its presence, seemed to smile 
in its pain ; 
XIII. 
And at even the airs with sweet flutterings 
laid 
Their pinions to coo] under the 
bordering shade ; 
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XIV. 
Or adventuresome stole, deliciously 
sighing, 
To recesses where the wing may no 
fevers bring. 
XV. 
Aye, and full often 1 ween, when 
slow caravan 
Came tinkling, hath the heart of beast 
and of man, 
XVI. 
With delirious transports of joyance 
been wild 
At the welcoming smile of the desert-born 
child. 
XVII. 
The winds that had bathed their scorched 
wings in its bloom, 
Departed with many a rich freight 
of perfume. 
XVIII. 
Bearing far into the grey barrenness 
*round, 
With these tokens, the tale of the love 
they had found. 
XIX. 
Where the pilgrim lay smitten on the 
weary wold, 
Those tokens had come, and that tale 
had been told; 
XX. 
They had quenched with new hope the fierce 
flame in his breast, 
And had charmed him away to their 
voluptuous nest, 
XXI. 
All of beauty that blows in herb and 
in flower, 
All of sweetness most rare and of 
subtlest power ; 
XXII. 
All simples for cure and most potent of 
charm, 
Malignest disease to chase or 
disarm ; 
XXIII. 
All of fragrance and balm in far 
Araby sought, 
And plants of vast virtues, much sought 
but found not ; 
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XXIV. 
Panaces, nepenthes, and famed 
hellebore, 
And much that had never been 
dreamed of before ; 
XXV. 
All trees that are stateliest and for shade 
selectest, 
With parasite vines which clasp the 
huge breast; 
XXVI. 
And all fruit-shedding boughs to delight 
the taste, 
And all birds too of note and of plumage 
gayest— 
XXVII. 
Throve there, and together they wove a mesh 
so intense 
And varied, that it made captive the soul 
thro’ every sense. 
XXVIII. 
What influence subtle or invisible 


spell 
Lay around and shielded this fair 
garden so well, 
XXIX. 
I cannot say—but of blight or of 
deadly blast 
From the tyrannous wing of the red 
Siroc cast ; 
XXX. 
Or when wielding the sting of its 
own fierce breath, 
Like meteor, it streams on its pathway 


of death ; 
XXXI. 
Or lifting a dun pennon with 
thunder-song, 
Like fell fiend of the desert it hurtles “] 
along— very 
XXXII. 
None ever had smit it, and the dread A 
Sand Power too, 
The bourne of his sullen dominion can 
knew. read 
In the contagious airs of a world like this mos' 
All things may well be thought amiss, And 
Virtue a painted flame, 
And goodness but an idle name ; Tega 
And yet to deny that goodness does bloom was 


This side of the tomb, 
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Argues soul as withered and dry, 
As barren and bleak, 
More insensible 
And impermeable 

To tides of true sympathy, 

Than the desert of which we speak ; 
Argues heart so untuned within 
By the leprous pervasion of sin, 
That the music flung from harps of the upper sphere 
On the frailer instrument here, 
Is dissonance—nor can it conceive 
Of spring of life beyond that it’s own desert can give. 
By the glory that crowns her head, 
By the charm around her spread, 
By the odors of heaven her breath 
Exhales, where all else is death, 
By the gladness her influence darts 
Thro’ withered and desolate hearts, 
By all that to us is given 
On earth, in earnest of heaven— 
We know and we trust 
That all is not dust, 
That all is not blight 
And starless night, 
That goodness is not a name, 
And virtue a gilded flame, 
That something there Is that is worth 
Attainment on earth, 
To hope in and cling to, believing 
That in death we are not leaving. 


RELIQUES OF NEW CANAAN. 


“I do not wish for readers who need to be informed that they are for a 
very serious purpose.— WIELAND. 


A slight acquaintance with the details of the grand drama 
enacted by the primitive colonies of America, must enable any 
reader to recollect the Charter Oak, of Hartford, one of the 
most prominent points in its diversified and magnificient scenery. 
And if we may trust to tradition, in a case of this kind, we must 
regard the occasion upon which the hollow of that noble tree 
was used for the concealment of the Charter from Gov. Andros, 
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the mercenary minion of British and wolfish protection, as neither 
the first, nor the only time whan its secret recess was thus em- 
ployed. Among the earliest of my youthful reminiscences, is 
the recollection of a large roll of manuscripts embrowned by time, 
and over which an aged friend of our family seemed to watch 
with unremitting vigilance. They were the Lares to which 
his devotion was unceasing. Only by stealth did I ever succeed 
in prying into their contents. But when successful, I was wont 
to pore for hours together over their strange statements with 
all the enthusiasm and wonder of youth. But since the old man’s 
death, I have never seen them. Some passages, however, are 
so stereotyped in my memory that nothing can efface them; each 
letter, every crude turn of the penmanship standing forth in 
bold relief, as accurate and faithful as is my remembrance of 
“the little cot where I was born.” And though this will afford 
me an ample resource whence to cull such extracts as my con- 
ception of readers’ tastes will suggest to be most acceptable, a 
record from memory would but slightly recommend its authenti- 
etty to the stickling critics of this day. 

The manner in which the old man became possessed of these 
manuscripts was wonderful. Every history of those times con- 
tains an account of one Morton, ‘‘a pettifogger of Furnival’s 
Inn,’’ who became obnoxious to certain in authority, was at 
length driven from his residence at “ Mount Wollaston, now 
Quincy,” and at last was seized by the redoubtable Captain 
Miles Standish, and sent prisoner to England. This Morton it 
appears was engaged in writing an account of the country, and 
the father of the old man before mentioned accidentally disco- 
vered that an important and strictly secret negotiation of his 
own was to be therein exposed. When, therefore, Captain 
Standish started in pursuit of the fugitive, the old man em- 
braced the opportunity of accompanying him, hoping to get 
possession of the manuscript. After a long and tedious pursuit, 
in Indian style, upon his trail, they caught the rogue sleeping 
in the enormous hollow oak before mentioned. When Standish 
seized him, he instantly awoke, and as was related, the old man, 
observing his stealthy glances toward a corner of the cavity, 
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entered the oak unnoticed immediately after, and found the roll 
covered over by some pieces of the decayed tree. But too 
much has already been given of the history of these musty 
records, to leave as much space as we might profitably devote 
to an account of their contents. 

There were three pieces of poetry or rather verse, which had 
been sewed fast to the first part of the manuscript, each of 
which was headed “ In laudem Authoris,” and they were re- 
spectively signed “ R. O. Gen.,” “Sir G.C.” and “ F. C. Arm- 
iger.” The ingenious and yet evident compliment woven into the 
first, I well remember, and the tact displayed therein may be 


exemplified in the first three lines: 
«'T" excuse the author ere the worke be shewne, 
1s accusation in itself alone, 
And to commende him might seem oversight.” 
The second was more open and lavish in its praise, and com- 


menced thus: 


** This worke a matchless mirror is that shews 
The humors of the separatiste, and those 
So truely personated by thy pen, 
I was amaz’d to see’t, herein all men; 
May plainly see as in an interlude, 
Each actor, figure and the scaene well view’d.” 
The third, more imaginative, was interspersed with bathos and 
pathos alternatelv, making a strange medly of the “mortall 
Gods,” “the thundering Jove,” “‘ the Salvages,”’ “‘ Cyrus,” and 
“the sacrifice of Kain.” Next came the author’s prologue : 
«If art and industry should doe as much 
As Nature hath for Canaan, not such 


Another place for benefit and rest, 


In all the universe can be possest. 
o * > * . 


The worth of which in each particular, 
Who list to know, this abstract will declare.” 
The significant title of the work was, ‘“‘ New English Canaan 
or New Canaan,” and from the arrangement, there seemed to 
have been originally three books. The first book contained, 
“The Originall of the Natives, their manners and customs, with 
their tractable nature and love towards the English.” The 
first chapter of this book contained a very diffuse and rather 
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illogical discussion of the Torrida Zona, the Zona Temperata, 
and Frigida Zona, in which the conclusion was attained, that 
“although according to the poet, Jmpiger extrema currit Mer- 
cator ad Indos per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes, 
and all to gett and hord up like the ant and the bee, yet as 
Solomon saith, he cannot tell whether a fool or a wise man shall 
enjoy it. Therefore, let us leave the two extreames and count. 
ing the space betweene the Line and either of the Poles, in true 
proportion, you shall finde it to be ninety degrees; then the 
meane is near about forty-five degrees, and then incline unto 
the Sotherne side of that center, properly for the benefit of 
heat, remembering that Sol and Homo generat hominem, Thus 
at laste we shall discerne that New England is on the south 
side of that center, the riches of which country I have set 
forth in this abstract as in’a landskipp, from which it may be 
plainely perceaved that it is nothing inferior to Canaan of 
Israel; but a kind of parallel to it in all points,” 

. But chapter second was entirely too erudite for my juvenile 
comprehension, though to the eye of an educated mind the veil of 
pedantry woven by the writer for his purpose is transparent as 
gossamer, In my youth, I had of course, little acquaintance 
with ethnology, and stil] less with classical allusions, in both of 
which this chapter abounded, The caption was “ The Originall 
of the Natives,” 

After ten years’ knowledge and experiment of the country, 
the writer pretends to have “attained to so much of their lane 
guage, as enabled him to discerne that the natives doe use very 
many wordes both of Greeke and Latine, Thus, in their mixed 
language, pascopan signifieth greedy gut, and pasco in Latine 
signifieth to feede, and pan in Greeke signifieth all, Again, 
Mona is an island in their language, quasi monon, that is alone, 
an island being a plott of ground standing alone,” “Mores 
over cos is a whetstone with them, hame a fish-net; and againe 
many places doe retaine the name of Pau, as Pautucket, and 
Malta Pau; and thence it is thought that these people have 
heretofore had the name of Pau, the shepheards’ God, in great 
reverence, though they use no manner of worship at all now,” 
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He then considers the question of the derivation of the “ Salva- 
ges,” or as he calls it their “ Originall.” “It hath been the 
opinion of some men which shall be nameless, that the natives of 
New England may proceede from the race of the Tartars, and 
have come from Tartaria into those parts over the frozen sea.” 
But he refutes this conjecture, by a very conclusive argument, 
in which he shows that no part of America is known to be near 
Tartary. “But,” he says, “it may perhaps be granted that 
the natives of this country might originally come from the scat- 
tered Trojans. For after that Brutus (who was the fourth from 
Aneas) left Latium, upon the conflict had with the Latines, that 
their people were dispersed there is no question. And when 
Brutus did depart from Latium we doe not finde that his whole 
number went with him at once, or arrived at one place. But being 
put to sea, encountering with a storme, might be carried out of 
sight of land, and might sayle God knoweth whither, and so might 
be put upon this coast, as well as any other. Compasse I believe 
they had none in those days; sayles they might have, which 
Daedalus the first inventer thereof left to after ages, having 
taught his sonne Icarus the use of them. But for the use of the 
compasse there is no mention at that time (which was much 
about Saul’s time, the first that was made king of Israel). Yet 
it is thought, the use of the loadstone and compasse was knowne 
in Solomon’s time, for as hee sent shipps to fetch of the gould 
of Ophir, to adorne and bewtify that magnificent temple of 
Hierusalem ; and it is held by cosmographers to be three yeares 
voyage from Hierusalem to Ophir, and it is conceaved that such 
a voyage could not have been performed without the helpe of the 
loadstone and compasse.” ‘“‘ Therefore,’ he concludes, “ since 
I have the approbation of Sir Christopher Gardiner Knight, an 
able gentl., that lived amongst them, and of David Thompson, 
a Scottish gentl. that likewise was conversant with those people, 
I am bold to conclude that the originall of the natives of New 
England may be well conjectured to be from the scattered 
Trojans, after such time as Brutus departed from Latium.” 


24 
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THE PHILADELPHIAN SOCIETY OF NASSAU HALL. 


The history of Nassau Hall must be of vital interest to 
all her sons. None can look back an hundred years and re- 
view her thrilling career without emotions of reverence and 
gratitude. In her calamity he shares the sorrow, in her pros- 
perity he mingles his joy. The subject of this sketch will not 
conduct us to the days of Jonathan Dickinson and Aaron Burr, 
nor to that period when brave men were falling upon the field 
of death; yet one sentiment, one motive only hath been promi- 
nent in the minds of those who founded, and have since sup- 
ported this institution. Their aim was directed to the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness in the earth. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity has ever given bias to philosophic teachings. Hence, 
although the present religious society was not founded until the 
seventy-ninth year of the history of the college, it was ‘not with- 
out a guardian for its spiritual wants. Again and again the 
spirit of revival descended upon it; the voice of prayer has 
never been silent, and organizations for doing good were formed 
and supported. Passing by those of earlier date, we find that in the 
year 1817, on the 11th of January, the students of Nassau 
Hall, together with the members of the Seminary united to form 
a Tract Society. The object and aims of that association have 
been carefully guarded to the present time. This we doubt not, 
prepared the way for the institution of that fraternity which is 
now knowa as the Philadelphian Society. 

The Philadelphian Society of Nassau Hall originated with 
four young men, collegiates. Its records tell us that on 
Friday evening, February 4th, 1825, a meeting was held in No. 
21 of the College, (North College, as East and West have been 
erected since). Present, Messrs. Peter J. Gulick, Martyn Tup- 
per, Tobias Epstein and James B. Taylor. Mr. Tupper was 
called to the chair and Mr. Taylor chosen secretary ; when after 
prayer it was proposed that a prepared constitution be read, and 
having been read it was unanimously adopted. 

It is not necessary to give a copy of the earliest constitution 
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of the society ; yet it has peculiar i interest as it shows the zeal of 
its originators, and the traces of imperfection which always 
attend the first rude outlines of a picture. We find set forth in 
the preamble to the constitution, that the low state of religion in 
the college, and a conviction of the benefit of associated action 
in doing ‘good, were their professed motives in uniting as a 
Christian fraternity. This is abundantly manifest from the 
character of the four students referred to, from the constitution 
and covenant, and from the efforts made to achieve their object. 

The original constitution is a brief and well arranged exposi- 
tion of religious duty, and is exactly fitted to the position of 
those to whom it related. It is not perfect in all its parts, yet 
where it is deficient, the error is rather of the judgment than the 
heart. Interesting as it might prove, we must wave a discussion 
of the various articles of the constitution. Some of these have 
been greatly modified, some rescinded, and one in particular 
never authorized, in regard to which president Carnahan forbade 
Ilis disapprobation arose not from a conviction of 


procedure. 
The only article to 


wrong motive, but indiscreet religious zeal. 
which reference will be made is the tenth of the original manu- 
scripts, which is as follows: 

‘‘ Each member shall hold himself bound in honor to make no 
unnecessary disclosures of any rules or transactions of this 
fraternity.’ 

This has been the theme of animadversion for the last twenty- 
five years, and the name of one could be mentioned who for this 
reason voluntarily withdrew from the society. But who, as he 
reads the article, will pronvunce this a secret society? The 

word necessary gives the sentence a definite and liberal signi- 
fication, and redeems it entirely from the charge of secrecy. 
Suppose the Masonic institution extended the privilege of dis- 
closure in case of necessity; where would be that black array of 
sceptres which now haunt the brain of the idle and superstitious? 
No enlightened member of this fraternity, when his duty requires 
it, will hesitate a moment to give any information respecting 
He can have little to communicate, except 


our proceedings. 
The word 


that it is a prayer meeting, and that is easily told. 
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disclosure is unhappily chosen. It seems to imply something 
more than really exists. 

The original intention, as it is yet, was correct. Two impor- 
tant truths were contemplated. That religion does not of ne- 
cessity change the general intellectual character ; and that pearls 
should not be cast before swine. It is radically wrong to be 
heralding the bonds of our brotherhood wherever we are, and to 
whomsoever we address. Yet some men even in the church, 
have constitutional frailties, which make them fit for little else 
than to tell some new thing; and forgetting their own faults and 
magnifying those of their neighbors, they continually torment 
society. Time alone can betoken how long these vagrant wan- 
derers will glean the harvest fields after the sheaves of wisdom 
are gathered in. 

The sentiment, that on account of exclusiveness, a real preju- 
dice against the Philadelphian Society exists in the minds of 
unconverted students, is unworthy of print. But it may not be 
injudicious in this connection to remark that no such prejudice 
need be cherished for a moment. Nor does it exist in reality. 
We appeal to the heart of every ingenuous collegian, and we 
fear not to know the silent promptings of him, whose soul is fes- 
tering corruption and whose passions are a living hell. In this 
world men know well enough where they belong. He who pre- 
tends not to be guided by the precepts of the gospel, and dis- 
claims interest in religious things, cannot feel that joy which 
springs like a fountain in the Christian’s heart. He cannot 
know the bond of holiest sympathy. The wall of demarcation 
between the saint and the sinner towers to heaven. The top- 
most stone will never fall. And who will say that his people 
have not a right to hold fellowship with the Redeemer. Ar- 
gument is not our aim; it is not needed. The ground of the 
objection is an admixture of sophism and falsehood, and is de- 
signed to be a palliation of personal”guilt. It is superfluous to 
follow the career of that religious society which makes its stan- 
dard the maxims of the world; and that church which would 
invite to its communion the debauchee and the murderer. 

We will not detain the reader by reference to the other arti- 
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cles of the constitution, although they bear characteristic marks 
both of their author’s wisdom and indiscretion: but dismiss the 
manuscript with a modified copy of the second article. ‘ Our 
object shall be to promote personal holiness among the members 
and ardent piety among all with whom we may have intercourse, 
laying it down as a principle that it shall be our constant aim 
to promote the best interests af our fellow creatures.” 

Since the period of its formation, the constitution has been 
twice amended; once on the 21st of July, 1832, again on the 
22d of July, 1849. It is now adapted to its purpose and com- 
mendable for briefness and simplicity. 

Covenant engagements are assumed by every member of this 
society. It is not essential that these be presented, in order to 
a clear understanding of the nature, aims and proceedings of the 
society. No person becomes a member of the fraternity without 
identifying himself with the people of God, and professing a 
high degree of Christian experience, and a solemn obligation to 
be zealous in the cause of religion. Moreover, every member 
covenants a reciprocal feeling in his welfare and promises to 
counsel, to cheer, to chide, and to bear upon his bosom to the 
Throne of Grace. The hand of fellowship and the appellation 
brother are the pledges of sincerity and affection. Thus far it 
is expedient to speak. The covenant bond of union is too sa- 
cred for these pages, and to please the eye of idle curiosity. Its 
letter and spirit are cherished in the hallowed penetralia of 
memory, an incentive to earnest and holy action. 

The Philadelphian Society has a direct and vital bearing upon 
individual character. That was not a nugatory sentiment which 
demanded something to cherish the inner life of the scholar ; 
something that contemplated weakness and strength, temptation 
and triumph, solitary toil and combined exertion. That senti- 
ment was realized in a religious society. Particularly is this 
true with the Christian student as he enters the hall of learning. 
He needs just such support and just such a shield to ward off 
the weapons around him. The human mind is not guided alone 
by the pure deductions of reason and its own cold speculations 
in matters of religion. It does not grow by feeding upon itself 
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. and closing all avenues to sympathy of feeling and of thought. 
These trammel its powers; these benumb the moral sensef; 
these waste its vitality. To elevate an intellectual and moral 
nature, it requires beside the waking-up of mind and the 
promptings of conscience, an aid that can come alone from 
without. Human frailty must guide its bark and gather strength 
on the raging billows of social strife, and the highest happiness 
will be found in the deep throbbing of kindred hearts. 

Hence the obvious benefit of this association, modeling the 
character in the early training of educated minds. No student 
can affix his name to the constitution of this society, and faith- 
fully guard his vows during a collegiate course, without gaining 
strength of purpose and religious stability. Moreover associa- 
tion will furnish him with a panoply of moral power, whereby he 
will be equipped for a rough country and a toilsome route. It 
is false philosophy to restrict culture to the mind, and leave the 
soul the sport of passion and of sin. Moral prejudice will throw 
a midnight veil over the proudest intellect. In vain does the 
infidel search for truth. He will call light darkness, and dark- 
ness light; he will believe a lie; he will damn his soul. To 
the harmonious blending of intellectual and moral culture, are to 
be attributed the highest human attainments. The germinating 
period is collegiate life, and that life derives its real worth from 
sanctified affections. 

The Philadelphian Society has a direct and vital bearing upon 
the college. Disguise and repudiate the impression as he may, 
no student can remain indifferent to the waves of influence flow- 
ing from this society. It is the exponent of the religious senti- 
ment of the institution. Its tone of feeling, like light, passes from 
mind to mind and wakes a kindred emotion in every heart. The 
bearings of this society upon religious progress is more effica- 
cious than the efforts of the professor. Let his prayers be fer- 
vent and his zeal unremitting ; yet surrounded by slothful and 
disorderly professors of religion, the student will remain 
careless and secure. The converse of the proposition is not 
so applicable, for the power of elevated piety in a class of 
associates is well nigh irresistible. An intimate bond of sympa- 
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thy i is the prominent reason for the great ‘good or great evil 
incident to collegiate associations. The tide must bend strong- 
ly toward some point, and it will keep its direction until some 
counter force is imposed. Yet opinion in such community is 
always dynamical. The students have one object; they know 
little of the responsibility and cares of life; they are often 
tenderly susceptible; their minds are chastened by culture; 
they are willing to unite in any cause that gains a popular 
footing, though it be to try the hard work of saving the soul. 
Hence we see that it is both difficult and easy to sustain a reli- 
gious state of feeling. This may seem paradoxical. But every 
thing lies in a directive energy, and since a strong requi- 
sition is made upon the moral heroism of the scholar, he must 
stand or fall. He must be decided. 

Passing minor considerations, the Philadelphian Society, at 
different periods in its history, has made direct and outward 
manifestations of its zeal for the welfare of the college. We 
will refer to two only. The institution of the Sabbath morning 
prayer meeting and the religious lecture on Thursday evening. 
The meeting now held on Sabbath morning was commenced in 
August, 1826, and has continued to be well sustained to the 
present time. Repeated efforts were made to secure preaching 
by some member of the Faculty, one evening during the week. 
This has become a permanent arrangement. Attendance of 
course is voluntary. ‘To restrict the influence of the society toe 
these two means of grace, would give it an importance which no 
human mind could measure. They bear with steady force upon 
the general opinion of the community as the fleetings hours are 
measured by songs of Zion and the voice of prayer. With- 
draw from the college the benefit resulting from this fraternity, 
and you diminish the value of every study, and throw wide open 
the door to vicious excess and final ruin. Considered as ab- 
stractly as possible, impulses will go out from this society and 
widen like concentric waves. 

The present session has been attended with more true awaken- 
ing and attention to religion than any previous session in the 
history of the college. Other revivals have been as genuine and 
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widely diffused, yet the community of students was smaller 
and the sphere of action more limited. In this work the Phila- 
delphian Society has taken the first step. Let it be spoken with 
humility, for on so fearful a topic we would refer all to the 
sovereign mercy of a holy God. The result is that a vast num- 
ber of students have professed a saving knowledge of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and united with us in Christian fellowship. In no 
previous year has the accession been so great. 

The Philadelphian Society has a direct and vital bearing upon 
the world. It may safely be affirmed in general terms that 
literary institutions aid in moulding the sentiments of the age. 
The scale of opinion is graduated as their importance. But to 
what shall we attribute the maximum? The origin of public 
opinion is not in undefined generalities. It derives its distine- 
tiveness from the deductions of thinking men. There are three 
prominent originating sources; the college, the church, and the 
legislative hall. It were futile to attempt to measure the au- 
thority of English law and American republicanism. Religion, 
appealing to the moral nature, and pointing to the awful reali- 
ties of the world to come, finds a listening auditer in every son 
of humanity. But the college claims a higher place as it gives 
the first directive force to the faculties, and disciplines them for 
fullness and expansion. We would not make the church subor- 
dinate, God forbid. But the church rests upon the college, and 
the college rests upon the church, and they both rest upon the 
foundation laid in the counsels of eternity. 

The earliest colleges of this country were founded with 
direct reference to the blending of science and religion. They 
were supported from a conviction that to maintain the state, 
and ameliorate the condition of the race, just such an aid 
was necessary.. Will not the British Parliament be modified by 
the teachings of Oxford and Cambridge? Will not the neolo- 
gist dream on and dream on while the stormy night of German 
infidelity endures. The pure principles of right and truth and 
duty will be defended, so long as the American youth dwells in 
the green pastures of sound learning, and beholds his image 
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reflected in the still waters of heavenly wisdom. 
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The religious bearing of our society is now more widely ex- 
tended than formerly, because a new impulse has been given to 
mind and new views of duty inculcated. The progress of moral 
causes is rapidly accelerated. When President Edwards and 
Samuel Davies lived, the highest tone of moral influence ex- 
tended but to few individuals; but now the sound of the trumpet 
reaches to the ends of the earth. If we may so speak, religion 
now has a higher importance. Weightier consequence hang 
upon the moment, and responsibility has risen to an eminence 
fearfully great. All would deem it essential, that educated and 
holy men be trained for so great a work as the achieving of a 
nation’s independence. If so, then the moral discipline of college 
is indispensable. The world is heaving with the fulfillment 
of prophecy ; systems of idolatry are falling; state organiza- 
tions crumbling into dust. Time will spare no longer institu- 
tions which he hath guarded from generation to generation. In 
this crisis some Cyrus must appear. Some Nehemiah to sustain 
his comrades as with one hand they hold a weapon and with the 
other build the desolated walls of their country. These cham- 
pions come alone from the land of classic vassalage, bearing the 
helmet of salvation and the shield of faith. 

Many, many of these has the Philadelphian Society sent 
forth, her heraldry to the world. James Brainard Taylor whose 
praise is in all the churches was one of the first to originate this 
fraternity ; and when his work was done, one of the first to go to 
heavgn. ‘To that better world God called him while the dew of 
youth was glistening on his brow. 

Peter I. Gulick, a faithful missionary, turned his eye from 
the home of his father in New Jersey, to the homes of idolatry 
and death in the islands of the sea. He has passed through 
scenes tender and terrible. He has seen a nation born in a 
day. He lives yet to guide the weary and the lost to the celes- 
tial city, and eternity alone can reveal how many a Sandwich 
Islander will rise in the judgment and call him blessed. They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever. 
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The writer cannot suppress the commingling emotions of sor- 
row and of joy, on scanning the list of those his brethren in 
Christ, who have gone before him and left forever this hallowed 
fraternity. Here and there the signature remains, but the hand 
that traced it is cold and motionless. Well do his friends re- 
member a beloved youth* as he struggled for his life on lake 
Owasco and sank beneath its waters. I saw his father when 
the heavy tidings came. He bowed in resignation, a man of 
God. Another and another hath passed from the temporal to 
the eternal brotherhood. We forget not the hollow voice and 
the hectic flush of himt who left this seat of learning and crossed 
the Atlantic that he might find a home in his father’s sepulchre. 
We almost hear the echoed accents of his countryman,f{ a 
class-mate, a faithful friend and Christian brother, whose monu- 
ment will point to heaven, and with the eloquence of death 
appeal to the students of Nassau Hall when this generation 
shall have passed away. 

Although we cannot boast of aged patriarchs in the church 
and councils of the nation, we can glory in those who are bearing 
the heat and burden of the day; and in youthful Baxters and Pay- 
sons and Brainards and Pascals, who with divine enthusiasm are 
lighting the torch of revelation in the midnight darkness of 
heathenism. The true hearted Philadelphian has but one object. 
To that his energies will bend. Fresh in his memory are a 
father’s blessing and a mother’s prayer; clear before him are 
the opening avenues of knowledge; a fellow’s suffering hangs 
heavy on his heart; every noble impulse urges him to the 
contest of life. He cannot rest while error is triumphant, and 
an innumerable multitude are pressing on with fearful rapidity 
to the chambers of eternal death. He knows what will convert 
the world. A throbbing brain and a melting heart. Truth is 
irresistible. Feeling masters the soul. Holy intrepidity will 
prevail. That high destiny, in connection with the brotherhood 
of all lands, we would claim for the Philadelphian Society. 

* William Parkhurst Tuttle, of Newark, N. J., a student at the Auburn Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
¢ James Stephenson. + David G. Aiken. 
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LEGEND OF THE HUNTER. 


Wreapt in buffalo-skin. with the moss 

, For his pillow, 

Aud the leavéd rafters above and across, 
Lay the hunter. 


| Under boughs where the misletoe clings 
Caressingly, 

And the pendent ivy rudely swings 
In its winnow. 


Is the rest of the hunter alway 
So ungentle ? 

Or is Fantasy used to make her heyday 
In his slumber ? 





Day long the hunter had followed the chase 
On the prairie, 

And may be his sprite still tilts in the race 
Unweariedly. 


Or the strangeness that breeds in wildwoods deep" 
Fog-like creeping, 

Have stolen perhaps on his spirit’s sleep 
Full chillily. 


The frame of the hunter hath met the shock 
Of toils many, 

And the slumbers of such are wont to mock 
At holiday. 


The wildwoods have seen the hunter’s bed 
Many a day, 

And the rocking boughs have sung o’er his head 
Their lullaby. 


What then can it be that ails so much 
The bold hunter? 

He grapples the air and the sod in his clutch, 
And his sinews 





Are hard as the cords of the maniac— 
And the lappet 

Is flung from a face as veinéd and black 
As the marble. 


The moss is warm where it had been pressed. 
Its agony 

Hath burst the bonds of that night-mare rest; 
And the sleeper, 


Sore aghast with the spasm that had ‘reft 
His hard slumber, 

And oppressed by the dreadful memory left 

By its ravin ; 
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Is gone to look out on the prairie nigh, 
And woo the cheer 

Of quiet reposing on earth and in sky 
To his bosom. 


Stars that had risen that evening were now 
In their zenith ; 

The hunter passed his rough hand o’er his brow 
And cheerily 


Threw a glance where his steed untethered fed : 
At heaven another ; 

Then slowly betook him aguin to his bed 
And to slumber. 


The morning is come with its faintest hues— 
And each leafiet 

And flower, from its silver enchasing of dews 
Glistens freshly. 


And where is the hunter? Ere our note 
Of orison 

Had left the sweet pipe of a songster’s throat 
In the greenwood ; 


Or had glanced from burrow the silvery grey 
Of the badger; 

Or prairie-wing flung from a single spray 
Its baptism— 


The leathern gear of the hunter drank 
Of the green wave, 

And his courser had bathed his fetlocks and flanks 
Far prairie-w ird. 


And away, away, in the first beam of day 
With a hey-ho! 

Thro’ fields that tremble in the matin ray 
Shimmeringly. 


And away, away, in the first beam of day 
With a hey-ho! 

The hunter has flung his dream-fogs away 
As his courser 


Flings the dank dew from his streaming main ; 
The prairie-hen 

Starts up from her covert in the grassy plain, 
And Minrosa, 


Just waked by the dew from slumber deep, 
Presentient 

Shrinks back again to its sensitive sleep— 
As the hunter 
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Fleets by, like the wight in phantom plight 
Who forever 

From night to morning and from morning till night 
Scours the meadow. 


Is it tornado that spreads its shroud 
In the horizon? 

Does the earthquake mother travail aloud 
With a Titan? 


Nearer and nearer—and now apace 
*Tis far thunder; 
And now, like the rattle ’mid the artillery’s bass 
Comes the tramping of hoofs that plow in the chase 
Groaning acres. 


The clouds that had cast a dusky flare 
Faintly afar, 

Now blackens the sky and stiffles the air 

As though meteor of desert were hurtling then 
On sand-pinion, 


And what of the hunter? Tameless grown 
Is his courser— 

And soon in the van of the whirlwind thrown 

Rider and horse right onward are borne 
Impotently. 


Behind, is a fate that cannot stay, 
Blindly rushing— 
Before, the broad plain stretches fenceless away 
To the far distant bourne of the rising day, 
While a-flank curve the horns of the moonéd array 
Portentously. 


Full often had the hunter, | ween, 
Out stripped the wind, 

For his steed was as fleet as ever waa seen 
Skim the praarie. 


Rid too he had oft with life for the stake, 
When frantically 

The wounded bull followed fast in the wake 

Its anguish and rage in his life-blood to slake— 
But aye, never 


Had as now, and such odds in the cast— 
Blank death behind 

And the arms of its fate enfilding him fast 
To its ravin. 


On, onward! like the bolt from its rack— 
And rapidly 
The hunter is flinging the dark destiny back 
That bunts with an ocean’s career on his track— 
Tn vain, in vain; 
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For see! it closes before in its wrath; 
And the hunter 

Unlock the firm link that crosses his path 
May, aye, never. 


All enclosed in that terrible ring, 
Ever shifting, 

Like streaming cloud on the hurricane’s wing 

Or an idle thing in the whirlwind’s sling, 
Unresistingly 

That rider must ride and steed must go— 
Till hap may be 

Some impulse athwart shull arrest the flow, 

Or a bourne be gained or the tide ebb low, 
Or darkily 

*Neath a passing shroud on the dinted wold ; 

A rest be found blank, bloody and cold. 





The beaming moon is riding full high, 
And drowsily 

It looks on a storm shroud sweeping by 

With never a cloud or mist in the sky, 
Where the hunter 


The race of terror is running yet. 
It seemed almost 
For the buffalo spoiler that penance were set, 
And the victims are now the avengers met 
Relentlessly. 


fir 


The courser has slacked no whit of his speed— 





But well to guess, ha 
He is not the dainty and =piritsome steed 
Of the morn-tide. th 
; ; th 
His hide is as jet as a thunder-sky, 
Streaked and reeking ; col 
His mouth is a laver of jellied dye, lor 
And the balls of sight are protruded and dry ! 
And clot enfilmed. wa 
wh 
The steel in his limbs is unbent and cracked: ‘ 
And the sinews litt 
Are distrained and distorted and slacked ’ 
As the mettle ny 
That strung them aforetime. sc 
Yet still in that long and dreadful! course the 
Unfaitering ; 
As upheld within by a charmed force, ane 
Bore he the huuter. 7 
f , “ } 
The race has been long; the sun is high; 
And the prarie Ha 
Finds st.l] its pale in the bending sky the 


Far westerward. 
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The race has been long—but when to cease 
None knows or can tell; 
Some say that the hunter will never have peace, 
That that herd were the sprites of his victims in chase. 
Others again 
Tell a different tule—how afterward 
The bones were found 
Of hunter and horse on the prairie-sward, 
Bleached and broken ; 
‘That the herd in sooth was no phantom herd— 
And then, they say, 
His ghost was doomed to a like award. 
But howso’er, 
As the legend goes—a hunter grim 
Mid a spectral troop as in misty dream, 
ls wont to ride in the moon-ray dim 
On the prairie, 
With a sound like the fall of a forest hymn 
Dying away. 











A NASSAU TEA-PARTY. 


Not long since might have been seen in one of the gloomy “ cof- 
fins’ of old North, a trio, who were seated around a table which 
had grown so old in the support of literature and the “fine arts,” 
that its legs had dwindled into stumps; and the remainder of 
the furniture had undergone as severe hardships. The owner 
could have made a Frenchman believe, that the chairs once be- 
longed to Aaron Burr, if age and weakness would support it, 
while, almost any Senior would imagine that the sickly old bed 
which stood in the corner was the home of a great many lively 
little animals, who do not add to the comfort of man or dog. 

The walls of the apartment were decorated with nothing but 
a cracked looking-glass; and judging from the appearance of 
the possessor we would say that it was hung there more for or- 
nament than use. 

The library consisted only of a few books; among which the 
“Key to all Knowledge,” “ Book of Manners,” and “ Black 
Hawk,” held conspicuous places. In close companionship with 
the above, lay a little scrubby clay pipe, “ like a warrior taking 
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his rest,”’ for many a tooth had left its mark, upon the very short 
stem. The odor from the said pipe gave a peculiar smell to the 
room, and made it decidedly disagreeable for a young man of 
delicate sensibilities. 

The possessor of the room was a person of very loose habits, 
for he mostly made his appearance in an antiquated toga, and a 
pair of slippers which had been “ worn out’’ by the perplexities 
of life. Dirt seemed to have been his great delight, judging 
from the amount he then had “on hand.” It is even said by 
some, that pieces of soap have been seen to back out of his pre- 
sence like crabs. But the most surprising thing is, that he al- 
ways gets sick when it rains, on account of his great antipathy 
to water. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the others, except 
that the smelling apparatus of one was rather larger than necessa- 
ry for the wants of this world; and from the association of ideas 
any one would suppose that brandy and water had been its par- 
ticular delight, as it gave sufficient evidence of the fact by its 
rubicund appearance. According to Phrenology his eating pow- 
ers were of the first order, as the opening intended by nature for 
a mouth, was one of those which are a terror to landlords, and 
death to small tea-parties, 

There were two more persons in the room; one was sitting 
by the fire, but like Job’s turkey he was not much for fat; and 
if the accounts we have of Alcibiades be true, no one would say 
that there was much resemblance between them ; nor was he one 
of that kind of persons which the ladies call “sweet,” for the 
top of his head was of the tooth-pick order, and his whole face 
was making a general rush for his nose. Like the Irishman’s 
celebrated owl, he said nothing, but kept up a tremendous think- 
ing: and he seemed to be saying in the language of the poet, 
“Oh! sweet Susan Jane,” This piece of ill-formed humanity 
had been crossed in love— 


« Yet spite of all that nature did, 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dared to love.” 





Poor innocent youth, he little thought of the frailty of woman- 
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kind. But he had the consolation of enjoying the old proverb, 
“handsome is as handsome does.”” He was accosted by a comfort- 
able looking fellow who was rolling on the bed, tickling his nose 
with a feather by the way of amusement. Neither did he seem to 
care much about literary or agricultural pursuits; for he was 
“ fat and scant of breath.”’ Calling him by name, he said, “ Do 
you love her as well as you use to do? If you do, why don’t you 
wool the individual who gained her affections! If you are ugly 
you can fight. If you can’t have revenge swallow some poison, 
for it will relieve you of all bad feelings, and be such a comfort 
to your friends. But before you peg out make me heir to your 
boots to show to the world how much of a man’s leg can be 
turned up for a foot!” This was too much for tlie lover to bear, 
for he arose from his seat in a high degree of excitement, and 
informed his adviser that he was troubled with the fool. Then 
making a charge for the door, he made his exit, and was heard 
to murmur as his footsteps resounded through the forsaken en- 
tries, “‘Why did she flatter my boyish pride, she is going to leave 
me now.” 

By this time one of the party had demanded the “papers,” 
and according to orders a little bit the greasiest pack of cards 
were produced that the naked eye ever beheld ; even the dignity 
of the King and Queen had not been respected, for the King 
was not troubled with legs; and the Queen was not remarkable 
for a clean face; but they were a very affectionate pack for they 
stuck together like wax. After they had played some time, there 
was something placed upon the table which did not resemble 
water—or smell like peppermint—but which, as the red-nosed 
man remarked “ tasted like a very good article.” The gent who 
was lying on the bed and half asleep, raised his head (as if by 
instinct) and inquired in a grunting voice, whether it was “pale 
or dark.” He was informed that it was nothing else but “old 
dark.” Feeling, he said, “somewhat mumpish he would try a 
little in its pure state.” By-the-by, he remarked, “it must 
be very pleasant to those who could look back to the hours of 
childhood, and remember that they had the mumps on “ both 
sides.” Then seizing the glass, he said “‘ There cannot be much 

5 
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deception in this. See here I have some colored fluid in a com- 
mon glass tumbler; and now if your eyes are not quicker than 
my hands I will certainly deceive you. With the words presto, 
change, come along sir—you see that the fluid readily disappears, 
and the glass remains in my hand.” And with a flourish that 
would have done honour to Prof. Samuels himself, he told them 
that “they might practice that little trick for their own amuse- 
ment.” 

After they had all performed this trick several times, they 
found that there was some deception in it; for they saw two 
things where there should be but one, and felt very much like 
knocking one another down. ‘The excitement now rose to such 
a pitch, that one of the party ambitious of distinction gradually 
arose, and having propped himself against the table, in a snuffling 
tone commenced a speech, which owing to the confusion of his 
brain, arising doubtless from some derangement of his stomach, 
was rather indistinct and unconnected. In a voice coming more 
from his nose than mouth, he began, saying, “ Feller Students, 
the Union is about being knocked into a cocked-hat. Men, wo- 
men and children, and the ‘rest of mankind,’ will soon become 
widows and orphans. Famine will spread its wings like the 
turkey-buzzard in search of vegetation. The warlike penknife 
will glitter in the noon-day’s sun. The yet unfledged chicken 
will be torn from its mother’s bosom, and the yet ungrown corn 
will be trampled under foot. Eaters will rise, and men will rise 
after them. The American eagle will become sick at the bowels 
on account of the scarcity of pea-nuts. And lastly the dis- 
unionists will be like the roaring bull of the forest, which lashed 
the heavens with its tail, and roared itself into oblivion.”” Making 
a gesture at the same time, his fist came in contact with the 
nose of one of his companions, which curled him over in an 
adjoining corner ; but he, thinking that it arose from the force 
of argument, whined out, ‘“‘Them’s my sentiments.” ‘lhe 
speaker having satisfied himself that he had done sufficient jus- 
tice to the subject, for 


« Wauen great the theme "tis easy to excel,” 
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took his seat on the floor, the chair being removed in the excite- 
ment of the speech. 

Speaking in the language of a celebrated temperance lecturer, 
“King Alcohol had fetched the innocent youths out of their 
boots ;” and was giving to the room a kind of a whirligig mo- 
tion, which feeling is said by “‘ competent judges”’ to be very disa- 
greeable to the whole vascular system. It is said, that the 
head has a kind of an “airy nothingness” sensation; while the 
feet have no “local habitation.” No doubt it all comes from 
the imagination being too much excited to be pleasant. 

By this time the iron tongue of Old Nassau had told a late 
hour ; and it was very kindly proposed by the owner of the room, 
that they should all retire. They indulged once more in the 
“strength of the Union,” then making sundry dives for the 
door knob; they at last disappeared, making a few of Hogarth’s 
lines of beauty. The possessor was soon curled into the narrow 
bounds of his uncomfortable bed, 





“To sleep, to dream, 
But in that sleep’—what bugs did come. 
Having placed a wash-bowl near himself, for fear something 
might turn up, he soon bid the world good night, and gave his 
mind a holiday to wander in the great field of thought. 


THE STUDENT'S PROGRESS. 


As I passed through the wilderness, I, like honest John Bun- 
yan, lighted on a den, as it seemed, a den of thieves, so un 
earthly discordant were the screams, yells, hoots, groans, hisses, 
shrieks, and stampings that issued therefrom. But, lo! at the 
door was a statue of Mincrva pointing inward, and to my aston- 
ishment, I saw graven upon the rock: Literature, Science and 
the Arts. Then I perceived it was a college. In the distance 
a locomotive shrieked out ‘Passengers for Princeton,” and » 
hack rolled into the cavern rousing the denizens of the forest te 
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shouts of fiendish mockery, that another was added to their 
miserable number, although the lonely juvenal was perhaps, at 
home, ‘‘a father’s hope, a mother’s joy;’’ “the observed of all 
observers.” ‘‘ Now, none so poor to'de him reverence.” Behind 
the hapless tyro was strapped a leather trunk “of seven bull's 
hides,” displaying in yawning letters its owner’s name. ‘This 
was his only consolation. Within it were trousers, yea, panta- 
loons with straps, perhaps even streaks adown the legs; shirts, 
which should, if brought to the light, make even the sun grow 
dim with eclipsed splendor—collars which lifted themselves 
towards heaven, in defiance of tempests and discomfort of ears; 
vests variegated like a rotten oyster, and in his hand he swung 
his noblest pair of boots, as he meditated on the scenes of child- 
hood. Deep meditations were those, such meditations as in 
Moore’s mind, prompted, “ Oft in the stilly night ;” but in the 
present case they prompted nothing but tears, snuffling, and 
the swinging of the before mentioned boots. In sad consolation 
‘of his fancies, he took to whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” and as 
the strains rose and echoed through the chambers of the cave, 
“spirits from the vasty deep” shouted, “ heads out for the Apol- 
lonicon.” Then was the beginning of evils. Never shall the 
luckless cognomen of “ Poll” or Apollonicon for short, leave the 
wretch on whom it has fastened, ‘‘ never—never—never.” 

Now I saw in the middle of said den a bell, and when the 
hour struck eleven, “the great unwashed” came pouring out of 
their holes, wending their way to what, in the language of the 
community was called the “‘ Fresh room.’’ And lo, a stern voice 
calls Poll to recite. He rises and begins, “Tu Mecenas,” &c. 
A low murmur of descending feet is rising louder and louder, till 


it rivals the thunder; his head grows dizzy, his knees weak, — 


his visage pales, his voice falters—on rolls the tumult—his head 
is dizzy, his brain reels, he hears the roar of lions, the hisses of 
slimy serpents, 

“The arena swims around him—he is gone!” 
Gently they take him up, easily they lay him, beneath the cool 
shade of a neighboring pump and he revives with a demonias 
laugh—the rest of Poll is a mere blot. 
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At the side of the “Fresh room” was another, into this was 
gathered a different crowd, fierce, unruly, barbarous beyond 
description. Their language was a miserable jargon, unintel- 
ligible to any but themselves, confused as that of Babylon, al- 
though quite expressive. Should a youth be seen, whose nightly 
lamp outwatched the midnight star, he is said to poll, a word 
derived from ancient Demosthenes, who polled one half his head 
when engaged in study. Should another electrify his hearers 
by successful recitations, he is said to rowl, doubtless from row, 
on account of the stamping which ensues. If another fail 
lamentably, he phizzles, thus called on account of the peculiarly 
blue cast of his physiognomy. ‘The, last extremity of ill” is 
to stump, perhaps from stumble. The derivation of splurge is 
unknown. Want of a proper appreciation of themselves is the 
great failing of this community; they seem to think they are 
the lowest rank of created beings; meekly they walk the street 
and lurk in the corners, especially “Lazy Corner.’”’ When a 
person arrives at this degree, namely that of Sophs, he begins to 
exercise his voice. Hopes of a college speech inspire his labors, 
till his lungs are as powerful as those of the ‘‘ Hyrcan tiger.” 
Rocks, woods and fields, Back Campus, Stony Brook and Rocky 
Hill resound with the noise of their exploding lungs, and oft at 
midnight hour he is heard mocking the screech-owl, whip-poor- 
will and bull-frog. His voice becomes a composition of yell, 
whistle and grunt, and yet he often gets no speech after all. 
But meanwhile he obtains a seat in the choir. Of this we say 
nothing, as we seldom hear it. But we are informed by credible 
witnesses, that it was as gently as a suckling dove. But peace 
to its ashes. ‘“* Requiescat in pace;’’ as the translation has it, 
Rest, quiet cat, in peace. 

Then he enters into the Juniors, whose forte is belles lettres. 
Let him meet an acquaintance in a book-store, wo be the cap- 
tive! He must hear a long dissertation on the first volume 
which presents itself. Now begins a round of cuts—not em- 
bellishments—first he cuts his Fresh acquaintances, then the 
Sophs, till he has to stoop to notice himself, and perhaps in his 
anxiety to keep up appearances, cuts his own throat with a 
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standing collar. To those above him he is still gracious, but 
the “Good morning, sir,” is changed to “ How do you do,” 
thence to “ How are you,” and last and least to “‘ Halloo.” 

But he soon passes into the fourth degree of “‘ Patres Con- 
scripti,” or “Seniors.” This is the year of Autograph books 
and diplomas. The gilt edged volume goes around gathering 
up for its owner, who has none, the ideas of others. The diplo- 
ma, more unpretending but no less a bore, aims at securing an 
immortal souvenir of friends. It is carried home; some prowl- 
ing, demoniacal rat smells the delightful scent of parchment and 
the souvenir nourishes his aged mother, if not himself. Per- 
chance he is elected editor of the Monthly, but we leave his 
miseries for the “Table.” He speaks on the college stage to 
the immense edification of gaping visiters, whom his eloquence 
may never have an opportunity of affecting again. Then he 
makes his parting splurge. His beaver lifts itself to the skies. 
His boots scarcely touch the ground; he steps as if on egg- 
shells, and cologne sends forth its odorous treasure to supply 
his need. Thus like the sun, his most glorious hour is when he 
leaves, and even the clouds of dust which surround the departing 
hack are gilded by his splendor, and then he goes down into 
darkness. 

“Green be the turf above thee e 
In straining after the rest of the quotation, I awoke, and lo, it 
was a dream. 





“ CAPRICES.”* 


Mr. Eprror:—A Dutchman might have made a sumptuous 
repast from the “table” of the April number. It was supplied 
in great profusion with sour krout, and vinegar was abundant. 

* We received the following letter; and thinking it but just that both sides should 


be heard on so important a subject, we present it entire, together with the views 
of our brother of the April number.—Ep:Tor. 
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We enjoyed it at the beginning, and ate of the first two courses 
with much relish; but “ variety is the spice of life,’ and when 
we noticed the same material coming up for a third and fourth 
course, we began to grow weary, especially as the quality did not 
improve. The writer should have reserved the best of the wine 
(sour wine—all of it) for the last of the feast according to an old 
and approved custom. 

We wish to express very briefly, our dissent from the Critique 
on Caprices contained in your April number. We consider it 
unjust. It dwells entirely upon the supposed defects and brings 
into notice none of the many excellencies of the book. It is 
easy for any one to make out a case, by looking through a book 
for the only purpose of sustaining an idea or notion. It was no 
difficult matter for English and Scotch Reviewers to note a mul- 
titude of blemishes, and many serious faults in the poetry of 
Byron and Keats, and to confirm many of their objections by 
references and quotations. Yet Byron and Keats, we need 
scarcely say, are still considered as poets, and allowed to possess 
a force and intensity, a grace and sweetness, which their re- 
viewers never evinced. 

And it is probable that those who had learned to admire the 
occasional sprightliness and constant thoughtfulness of these 
“‘Caprices’’ will continue to be pleased with the one and incited 
by the other—although the edict of our Censorship has been 
condemnatory. 

The editor brought a charge of “ mysticalness,”’ and attempts 
to substantiate it by a few specimens from the book commingled 
with an occasional verbal criticism. In these latter he may be 
correct, or he may be hypercritical. It matters little which. 
There are spots on the sun, and yet it shines resplendently. 
But of the more serious charges we have somewhat to say. It 
is not always becoming in us hastily to charge a man with being 
obscure and mystical, only because we cannot fully understand 
him or with silliness when we see no deep meaning in his utter- 
ings. Let us at least wait a moment, and ponder carefully the 
language we have heard. Perhaps it has a meaning worth our 
study. ‘To the notions of Stoics and Epicureans those were 
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silly sayings which Paul uttered on Areopagus, yet it would have 
been well for them to have remained and pondered, rather than 
go away mocking. For ourselves we have looked into these Ca- 
prices with some care, and we think we see something more 
than mere “rhyme” and “nonsense.”” We knew nothing of 
them when we first saw the volume at the book-store. We began 
at the beginning, as we were taught to do when younger even 
than now, and the suggestive penetrating thought of the opening 
piece gave a new impulse to our thoughts as we walked home- 
ward. We read nearly the whole of the book with delight. 
There was a melody in much of its versification which charmed 
the ear, a frequent depth and intensity of feeling which stirred 
the heart, and a certain penetration of thought, which reached in 
many cases whither we had before vainly strived to go. We do 
not mean to trespass largely upon your pages by way of illus- 
tration, yet a single verse will show reason for a portion of the 
above remarks. It may appear vague and senseless to some, 
but it strikes us as a fit expression of a solemn truth. 


“Thy frame a battle field, 
Where every pulse and breath 
Bring tidings from the ground 
Where life is meeting death.” 


As a further exemplification of these same qualities, let the 
reader turn to “‘ Abel” on the fortieth page and note first of all 
the graphic power evinced in the opening verses. Is not the 
‘crouching,’ ‘peering,’ leopard watching the body of the mur- 
dered man, clear before the eye? And is there not as clear a 
portraiture of human thought and feeling in the verses that suc- 
ceed ? 

Permit us, Mr. Editor, to say to the Reviewer in closing this 
hasty article, that if he will take the book he has carped at, and 
read the pieces on the fifteenth, sixty-first, and eighty-seventh 
pages, not to specify more largely, instead of the boastful feel- 
ing he shows in the conclusion of his notice, if he does not won- 
der at his own hasty carelessness we shall be tempted to admire 


his obtuseness of perception. 
JUSTITIA. 
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ANTI-“CAPRICES.” 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MAGAZINE’ FOR APRIL. 


That is an admirable species of relation in the animal econo- 
my, by virtue of which the obtuseness of one sense is compen- 
sated by the acuteness of another, and the deficiency of one 
organ by the enlarged capability of another. But it argues a 
strange and most pitiable deformity in any man, to go so far 
beyond the ordinary application of this law, as to appropriate to 
his stomach what his head was designed to contain, merely be- 
cause there is not room for it there. The process by which this 
unnatural transfer is accomplished we can neither explain nor 
understand, but the sad consequence is too evident from ‘ Justi- 
tia’s’ own confessions,—the overtaxed organ is wildly disordered 
and weak. The very intimate sympathy between it and the 
head, moreover, suggests the idea of imminent danger. Poor 
old Nebuchadnezzar was led to contract the degrading habit of 
eating grass, but who ever heard before of a physical appetite 
so insatiable, as to induce its victim to eat the truth, and then 
complain because it is too pungent? Whoever, yielding to the 
promptings of charity, undertakes to determine the proper 
remedy for this disorder, must find it natural to reason in this 
way ; he alludes to his fresh remembrance of that state of docile 
infancy in which he was taught, in accordance with some rare 
system of education, to commence at the beginning of his books; 
then he was “ younger even than now ;”’ according to his own inti- 
mation he has but lately passed from that primary stage of life, 
hence it is highly probable that the appropriate remedy would 
be “‘ vermifuge, or the little sufferer’s friend.’”’ Hoping that 
‘ Justitia’ may be kept out of Barnum’s hands until, by the use 
of some such potion, he shall have restored the equilibrium 
of his system, and returned to that natural state which admits 
of a mental apprehension of truth, we proceed to complete our 
imperfect review of his favorite book. He considers our former 
‘critique’ unjust; by a re-perusal of the book, and calm reflec- 
tion, we have been taught to confess that it was unjust, and are 
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delighted with this opportunity of quieting our regret by a sin- 
cere though late endeavor to give the work its due. We quali- 
fied the previous criticisms by giving the author credit for some 
excellent articles, and at the same time complained of his nu- 
merous and unpardonable blunders. The deficiency, however 
the unjustness of the notice, consisted in this—we did not 
enumerate enough of these to show how gloomily they eclipse 
the merits, and how lamentably they mar the whole book. In 
addition, witness the following. First of all let us examine 
some of the pieces which ‘ Justitia’ has kindly commended to our 
admiration—‘ Abel,’ on the fortieth page. He has very cor- 
rectly stated its only excellencies ; is not a glance at its faults 
allowable? The leopard is 
** Crouching in his savage wonder, 7 

Crouching low by cheek and limb, 

Sightless eyeballs, vague obstruction, 

Fearful presences to him.” 
Confessedly we have a very vague idea of this ‘ vague obstruc- 
tion.’ What is it? the ‘sightless eyeballs.’ An obstruction is 
an hindrance to something ; to what in this case? to his vision? 
then verily if the ‘sightless eyeballs’ were removed, the obstruc- 
tion would be gone, and the dead man could look abroad! if 
those words are not in opposition then we have ‘cheek and 
limb,’ ‘sightless eyeballs’ and ‘vague obstruction.’ Query,— 
what is the last? If Sampson had propounded that riddle to 
his thirty companions, they would never have ascertained the 
solution, for he could not have devised it himself; and hence, 
though poor Delilah had wept her life away, he could not have 
told her, nor could she have divulged the uncommitted secret. 
The last verse, 


“ Death—from out the pregnant future 

Rise its tones of fear and pain, 

Voices from the grave of Abel, 

Echoes of the curse ef Cain.” 
How can ‘voices from the grave of Abel’ ‘rise from out the 
pregnant future?’ Men often disinter and remove the dead, 
but instances of such a transfer, from the past to the future, are 
exceedingly rare. Perhaps the author is upon a reversed pil- 
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grimage, so that what is past to others is future to him. In 
reference to this article we add but one remark,—a festering 
cancer spot on one cheek, and a huge carbuncle on the other, 
would spoil the beauty of a human countenance, though it were 
of the Grecian mould. 

Another of ‘ Justitia’s’ pieces is ‘ Fiat lux;’ turn to the last 
verse of it, reader, and you will find a strange and amusing 
medley. In allusion to the close of life, he represents the sun 
as going down after the twilight is past ; according to his peti- 
tion, moreover, it goes not down ‘in endless night,’ and yet it 
/ never rises again. 

‘Justitia’ found in this book ‘a certain penetration of thought 
which reached in many cases whither he had before vainly striven 
to go.” On the one hundred and forty-sixth page we find an 
instance of it, 


‘Alma mater,—nursing mother, 
We have gathered to thy side, 
From the sands where time has swept us 
In the swelling of its tide.” 


We too have frequently felt an ardent desire to stand upon the 
shore of time, and for the gratification of gazing upon the land- 
scape beyond, would even consent to be swept up by the tide, as 
the author was. It was fortunate, however, that he returned to 
his Alma Mater so speedily; some strange being in those un- 
known regions might have picked him up and placed him, as a 
curiosity, in some cabinet of shells. In another article upon a 
very different subject are the following stanzas: 


“Mad world, mad world, 

Thou art not mad to me; 
The billow breaks forevermore, 
Upon the restless sea. 

- ‘Strange world, strange world, 
Thou art not strange to me; 
1 feel thy rushing waters, Time ; 
And yield myself to thee.” 


He has previously given a reason why the world is ‘not wide,’ 
nor old, nor bright to him; here he informs the reader why it is 
not mad, nor strange to him. How do we know he does? by 
analogy of course; we may take it for granted that there is 
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some connexion between the first two and last two lines of each 
of these verses notwithstanding their obscurity. Justitia would 
say ‘ponder it carefully, perhaps it has a meaning,’ ‘ pole on it;’ 
avoid such a waste of time, reader; at best you will be no more 
successful than the disciples who ‘toiled all night and caught 
nothing.’ Those lines can be explained only by reference to the 
author’s jolly tide-ride to the sands, whither Justitia ‘ had vainly 
striven to go.’ 

In the piece entitled ‘“‘My Bed,” sleep is represented first as 
having ‘muffled pinions’’ that ‘ press the ear;’ after a while ‘her 
silent hands his eyelids seal,’ and then immediately addressing 
her, he says, 


«Come slowly, spirit, let me see 
What virtue now goes forth from me, 
As nature folds herself in thee.” 
Here is a spirit that has pinions and hands, and yet such a spirit 
that nature can fold herself up init. ‘ Rara avis !’ 
On the seventy-third page is this: 


“The sinner’s doom, the sinner’s doom, 
How dark the agony 
That haunts transgression to the tomb, 
Then prays on endlessness to come, 
Whose worm may never die.” 
Charity leads us to suppose that prays should be preys; then 
we have dark agony preying on endlessness! ‘Note the graphic 
power evinced’ in that, friend Justitia. Is not that a picture 
clear before the eye? 

In the ‘Sleighing Song’ is another specimen of that ‘ pene- 
tration of thought that reached whither’ Justitia ‘had before 
vainly striven to go :’ 

“There's spirit in breasting the frost-breathing air, 
And leaving all objects behind, with all care ;” 


The same author once said, 


** Wide world, wide world, 
Thou art not wide to me,” 


but he certainly must have had room enough after he had left 
all objects behind, 
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“ There’s spirit in urging the mettlesome steed, 

And shouting him on to the top of his speed.” 
Poetic license has a wide range in its legitimate sphere, but 
should never interfere with the first principles of grammar; 
intransitive verbs have their rights as well as poets, and should 
never be so awkwardly misplaced as to appear ridiculous. Du- 
ring our perusal of ‘ Caprices’ we marked a score of blunders 
similar to these, several of them in the very pieces which Jus- 
titia has so liberally lauded, but have neither room in these 
pages, nor patience to recount them, nor is there any adequate 
reason for so doing. ‘‘There are spots on the sun,” says our 
correspondent, with astronomical accuracy. What of it? they 
were placed there purposely, and rather enhance than diminish 
his glory. This simile must afford but meagre consolation to © 
the author; and with all due regard to our correspondent’s taste, 
we would dislike exceedingly to be caught rhapsodizing upon 
the beauty of a blear-eyed, pock-marked, hump-backed woman, 
merely because she had pure, white teeth ; and pretty little feet. 
Reader, wouldst thou know who that correspondent is? If 
thou promenade frequently in the streets of Princeton, thou 
wilt doubtless meet him soon wending his way homeward from 
the book-store, muttering to himself ‘ Caprices,’ ‘ opening piece,’ 
‘ suggestive thought,’ ‘new impulse,’ and then perhaps thou wilt 
see him gazing on high and trying to count the ‘spots on the 
sun.’ If thou meet such a man, call him ‘Justitia,’ and he will 
answer thee. 





A DIRGE. 


Summer is fled— 
With its thunder-clouds and its sunny showers; 
Aod the grace and odor of its fairest flowers 

On the winds are shed. 


Cold on the earth 
Fall the pattering ra ns, and the dull leaves dance 
To the clattering beat of their frequent prance, 
With a hollow mirth. 
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Mu rn—long the sun 
Reels thro’ thick morasses of fog and of cloud; 
And they fold him around with leaden shroud 
*Tull his course is run. 


Day glides into night 
As a death-like slumber glides into death; 
And all things lie without motion or breath, 
Most sud to the sight. 


Dark creeps around 

A blackness as solid as that of the ground; 

It rests on the earth jike the weight of doom— 
Sense thrilling, profound. 


And, till night end, 
There’s a moan in the air like the moans which burst 
With sobbings from bosoms, when fulls the first 

Cold sod o’er a frieud. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Memoir of Jenny Lind. Compiled from the most authentie 
sources, and edited by G. G. Foster, Author of “ New York 
by Gas Light,” etc. New York. Dewitt & Davenport. 
1850. 

2. Rosenburg (G.C.) Life of Jenny Lind. Post 8vo. pp. 82. 


Stringer & Townsend. 


Ir is well known that the Swedish vocalist, Jenny Lind, will 
shortly visit America, in fulfillment of an engagement with Mr. 
Barnum of the American Museum, New York. She is to be 
accompanied by two eminent artists, Mr. Julius Benedict, com- 
poser and pianist, and Giovanni Belletti, an Italian vocalist of 
first European celebrity. Mr. Barnum has invested a large 
amount in the enterprise, and never perhaps has expectation 
been so erect in the city-public as at present; not confined to 
the amateur and dilettante community—but pervading all 
classes. 

One obvious result of all this is the issues here noticed—both 
steaming from brain and press. The ‘“‘Memoir’’ is judiciously 
prepared ; that is to say, the author has very little “say” of his 
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own in it. The opinions are those of the British periodical 
press—reliable therefore, so far as the critical authority of the 
foremost London journals can make them so. They have, it is 
true, been struck out glowing, under the immediate inspiration 
of the great enchantress—but what then? Is not this potent 
heat, under which cold canonical proprieties are forgotten and 
the heart of the critic is fused down to the common level where 
the rude sympathies of the mass gush and mix—the triumphant 
effect of her power, and as such to have its due weight in the 
estimate of that power? 

This book then, we repeat, in addition to ordinary biographi- 
cal incident, is what it purports to be, but a collect from the 
standard English press—interpreting the impressions of the 
English public. Its value therefore, is not depreciated by the 
suspicion of its being a manufacture of Barnum. 

Jenny Lind visits this country solely as a vocalist. She pre- 
fers the concert room to the sham of an opera stage. Almost 
all her triumphs hitherto have been achieved in the melo-drama. 
She is not merely as we conceive her, a transecndent singing- 
bird; for, surpassing as are her vocal powers, more admirable 
still is the versatile dramatic genius, that employs these powers 
in expression. Her clear, round, bell-tones are to her what 
colors are to the great painter, forms to the great sculptor, 
words that roll and burn to the great poet. Hence, while song 
is her chosen and most effeetive vehicle of expression, action— 
the appropriate alphabet of the drama—is almost equally at her 
command. Accordingly the opera or lyrical drama, combining 
the two forms of specch, has been the great theatre of her con- 
quests. A brief sketch of the life of Jenny Lind will perhaps 
be the most satisfactory way of setting her before the reader. 

She was born at Stockholm in 1821, the sixth of October. At 
three years of age her song was her ruling passion. When nine 
years old, an actress was pleased with her singing, and gave her 
to the charge of a music master, Creelius, who transported with 
the discovery of her abilities, introduced her to Count Picke, 
manager of the Court Theatre. For three years she now en- 
joyed the advantages of the Ecole, or Royal School, during 
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which time she came to be regarded asa prodigy. At twelve 
years of age Jenny Lind completely lost her power of voice, and 
for four years, although she pursued as before her musical 
studies, no public performance was attempted. Friends gave 
up all hope of her recovery. Her former power was regarded 
as an unnatural and transient precocity. Yet the little enthu- 
siast still toiled on. She was now sixteen. Before the next 
summer, however, came round, Jenny Lind had reached a pin- 
nacle beyond all rivalry in Sweden. She was now made Prima 
Donna of the Royal Theatre. In her eighteenth year she visited 
Paris for the instruction of the first vocal teacher in Europe, 
Garcia. Jenny Lind met with little encouragement from him, 
and the next year she was recalled to Stockholm. Her brilliant 
European career began at Dresden in 1844, at the age of twen- 
ty-three. After a continuous ovation through the principal 
German cities, in 1846 she made her debit at Vienna—the bar 
of finai appeal in the musical world—with unprecedented success. 
The scene is now shifted to England, where Lumley, the man- 
ager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, had bespoken her services ; and 
it is at this point that Mr. Foster begins to furnish the original 
material forming our judgment of the Lind. The further space 
allowed this notice we devote to suitable extracts. 

Jenny Lind’s London debit was made in the Opera of 
Meyerbeers, Robert le Diable, May 4, 1847. At the close of 
his paragraph on the whole performance, Mr. Foster thus sums 
up her success. ‘The audience stood up to testify their admi- 
ration of the successful artist. Boquets were flung on the stage, 
enough to hive filled a moderately sized cart. The aristocracy 
applauded warmly and enthusiastically. Her success was deci- 
ded, and from that moment she was acknowledged as the first 
and most brilliant of modern vocalists who had ever trodden 
upon the English stage.” He then goes on to quote largely 
from leading journals. Thus the Morning Post, the organ of 
royalty and aristocracy, “ Never did any theatrical event within 
our memory create such a sensation, both without and within 
the walls of a theatre, as the debit last night of Mlle. Jenny 
Lind. Never was expectation so gloriously realized. Sur- 
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rounded by the highest aristocracy of the land, sat the whole of 
the Royal Family, including the two Queens. The reception of 
Jenny Lind was most enthusiastic, and as the performance pro- 
ceeded this enthusiasm grew into a perfect fursre. Each 
time she sang, the whole house—pit, stalls, boxes, and gallery— 
applauded simultaneously, amidst waving of hats and ‘ker- 
chiefs, and such irrepressible laudatory as baffles all descrip- 
tion.”’ ‘* We have never heard a voice equal to hers in sweet- 
ness and flexibility.” “‘ Her acting is equal to her singing— 
when Bertram asks her if she has detected his ‘ whereabouts,’ 
the answer, ‘ Nulla! Nulla!’ has depth of feeling and of truth 
surpassing anything we have ever witnessed. But when she 
clasps the cross, and exclaims, ‘ Heaven is with me,’ the effect 
is of a most soul-stirring nature.”’ 

The Times thus ends an enthusiastic eulogium: “As an ac- 
tress and vocalist Jenny Lind is without a compeer; her art is 
of the highest class—graceful, passionate and poetical. She is 
herself alone.’’ After a second performance of the same opera, 
the Times, says, ‘‘ Hers is no transient, flashy success. Her 
acting gains upon repetition; the more the minutie are fol- 
lowed out the more perfect they appear.” 

Jenny Lind’s next performance of Bellini’s La Somnambula, 
was crowned with still more marked success. The papers are 
half crazy. The Morning Post—“ The appearance of Mlle. 
Lind amongst us does not resemble the debt of a celebrated 
cantatrice among auditors who have passed in review, to utter 
satiety, all the vocal celebrities of Europe ; it is as if the secrets 
of the lyrical art had just been discovered, by an inspired Diva, 
to some nation just awaked to the charms of art.” Again, 
“The sensation the fair Swede excites is no wise extraordinary 
when we reflect that she has all the sweetness of Sontag, with far 
more vocal power, and all the dramatic energy of the great Mali- 
bran, with advantages of truthfulness and voice over the latter. 
As on the preceding nights of the matchless performance of 
the transcendent queen of song, Jenny Lind, she was summoned 
before the curtain after the first and second acts, and three 
times after the third. Showers of crowns and bouquets were 
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thrown as homage to her unequalled histrionic and lyric talents, 
for she is as great as an actress as a singer.”” The Post then 
goes on to compare her with the greatest vocalists and dramatic 
actors, assigning her a place far above them all. 

Subsequently the Post—‘ The Figlia del Regimento, per- 
formed last night is totally different from the others; it proves 
once more the possession by the great Swedish vocalist of that 
versatility which is one of the chief characteristics of genius, 
etc.” 

The Times—* The fact is, the more we listen to the singing 
of this exquisite artiste, the more we become impressed with its 
singular and unprecedented perfection ; and the more its nature 
and truth are brought home to our bosoms. Like everything 
true and beautiful it grows upon us. Her acting presents points 
so numerous and varied, that we have always something fresh to 
discover and admire. No one of her performances resembles 
the other; she becomes so completely imbued with the spirit of 
the character she performs, that everything she does recalls the 
identity of the part, never that of actress. ‘‘She was called 
forth seven times times during the evening.” But we have no 
room for further gleanings. Some twenty-five or thirty pages of 
Mr. Foster’s book are taken up with elaborate critiques and de- 
scriptions from the English papers. From Jenny Lind’s first 
appearance to the close of her engagement in August, 1847, 
there was a steady deepening of impressions as to the surpassing 
quality and extent of her power. In January she began a 
round of concerts at Norwich for charitable purposes. Upon 
leaving England she sought retirement, but in vain; dragged 
forth repeatedly to renew her triumphs on the continent. We 
close with a sketch of Jenny Lind’s person by a leading jour- 
nalist—“‘ Jenny Lind is young, of the middle height, fair haired, 
blue-eyed; neither stout nor slender, but well-proportioned ; 
neither fat nor thin, but enough of the one for comeliness, and 
enough of the other for romance; meek-looking when her fea- 
tures are at rest—full of animation and energy when they are 
at play; like Fate when she frowns, like Zove when she smiles 
—in short, the very maiden of the German poet’s dreams, the 
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jungfrau of Schiller’s Ideal.” In her first appearance on the 
London stage she is described as “‘a modest looking and plain 
girl with grey eyes that were humid with doubt and fear.” All 
agree in making truthfulness and simplicity the epitome of her 
charm—both as vocalist, actress and in private. Reader, we 
are done. 








Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Complete edition. In two volumes. 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Boston. 


This is the first complete edition of the author’s poems. It 
bears date April 20th, 1850. It is, in the tout ensemble of its 
style, uniform with Tennyson and Browning. These poems 
have been served up to the public of late in such precious mor- 
sels, that the work before us is certainly to be greeted as a most 
desireable consummation. Longfellow can bear to be “lumped” 
and so read, better than any other American poet; for the sur- 
passing truthfulness, simplicity, and freshness of his creations 
beget a perpetual thirst, so that we read poem after poem with 
an ever-young zest. He is truly the American Tennyson, and 
of course no lunar copy. His rare excellence is that he fully 
realizes and embodies his ideal. There is no struggling with 
huge Miltonic conceptions which, in the vain effort of bringing 
forth, are crushed and dwarfed into such things as, for example, 
that monstrosity Baily’s “Festus.” Longfellow’s pretensions, 
we repeat, are not of the highest order, but in his chosen sphere 
no living poet has reached a higher completeness. His prose 
productions are as finished and complete as his poems. His 
influence on other minds is evident in the various reflections and 
repetitions of him that so abound ; as, for example at hand, vid. 
“‘ Caprices,’ by some poor anonymous victim of the Gadbly. 


Latter Day Pamphlets, by Thomas Carlyle. No. I. February ; 
The Present Time. No. II. March; Model Prison. No. III. 
April; Downing Street. No. IV. May; New Downing Street. 
New-York. Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


These pamphlets preach reform. The past history of man- 
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kind is a history of dupes and impostors. Now and then the 
former discover the cheat, and revolution ensues. Demonstra- 
tions of late indicate a universal bankruptcy of imposture. Old 
foundations being thus broken up, the great question is, shall 
inane dead forms again be permitted to encrust society, or shall 
it be henceforward living and progressive? The latter, of 
course. But how is this to be secured—what the means? The 
general voice is, parliaments, universal suffrage, equality, etc., 
and the general appeal is to American democracy. No, saith 
pamphlet No. 1. American democracy—pish! American hum- 
bug! What have they done there, worth doing? What new 
polity or social device, worthy of Prometheus, have they brought 
to light? English language and English constitution deducted— 
what have they left of their own, but cotton, corn, bacon and 
dollars? Yes, “they have begotten, with a rapidity beyond 
recorded example, eighteen millions of the greatest bores ever 
seen in this world before! that, hitherto, is their feat in history. 
Anarchy plus a street constable—that’s your Model Republic !”’ 

At this rebuff, of course, American democracy draws in its 
horns, and the platform is stili open. ‘The Universe,” pro- 
pounds our Latter-day seer, “is itself a monarchy and hie- 
rarchy ; eternal justice enforced by Almighty Power—this is the 
model of constitutions.” 

Stripped of Carlylism, the model state is that in which the 
controlling power is vested in a perpetual dynasty of the 
Wisest and Noblest in gift. These, the born heroes and kings of 
men, are to be bound, not by constitutions, or parliaments or 
popular will, but by the Eternal Truth of things—that is, by 
those great unalterable Principles in accordance with which God 
governs the universe of rational beings. Such is the idea 
presented in No. 1; and carried out in the following Nos. 
Thus No. 2 treats of distribution of justice under the system 
proposed. With a world of sarcasm, the author deals out against 
what he styles, the rose-water methods of reform, by abolition 
of punishments, improved prison-disciplines, and “universal 
sluggard and scoundrel protection societies.” This “ benevolent 
platform fever” he attributes to Howard. “O this universal 
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syllabub of philanthropic twaddle!’’ exclaims he with the sub- 
lime indignation of a Minos or Parce. ‘“ This is the rotten car- 
eass of Christianity—this malodoms phosphorescence of post- 





mortem sentimentalism.” 

In short, all sympathy with, and indulgence toward the crim- 
inal, are to be utterally repudiated, as inconsistent with the in- 
exorable laws of the Divine government, which secure punish- 
ment to the offender, proportioned to his offence. Doés God 
hate and abhor the vile and reprobate, as well as punish them ? 
So are men bound to hate and abhor, as well as punish. 

In the Downing street Nos., the reform is hypothetically 
carried into the English governmental departments—Downing 
street being, it appears, the locality of their several establish- 
ments. 

As to Carlyle’s main notion of the model state—the reader 
will perceive that it is what the world has been trying with one 
consent to realize ever since father Noah’s time. This same 
aristocracy of wisdom and sterling worth, we repeat, has ever 
been the political ideal of men; and the result of their efforts 
has as universally been the sham and imposture—the false taken 
for the trwe—at which this writer is forever snarling. The sole 
question has been as to the best means of securing a government 
of thg wisest and best. Is this the ballot-box, or hereditary 
succession, or some other method untried? Who are your 
noblest and your best? By what means are these golden 
grains, these Golgonda gems to be sifted from the millions of 
baser earth? Carlyle has said nothing toward the settling of 
this matter. We can only cast a wishful glance to forthcoming 
pamphlets. With all deference to the prerogatives and sub- 
limities of thought, is there not something pitiable in the way 
in which reformists like this author, sit scanning at their leisure 
the blind, scarred form of humanity as she toils and totters for- 
ward—only to insult and mock her with her own keenly felt de- 
formity and misery? How different that gospel that probes 
only to apply effectively the curative balm. The pamphlets 
are powerfully written, and well pay the reading. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


This number eloses the ninth volume of the Nassau Literary Magazine. 

For nine years has our little favorite stood firm against the assaults of non- 
paying subscribers, and the detractions ot disappointed contributors. While it 
has been pouring forth light, and awakening dormant energies, it has received 
the rude shocks of a ceaseless opposition. Yet it still stands as unshaken 
as the stately obelisk which lifts its head, from century to century, amid 
the storms of the ocean. It has lighted in many breasts fires of literary 
emulation, which are still glowing and exhaling the richest fruits of a culti- 
vated taste. It has surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its projectors. 
In the words of one of them, “ We little imagined at the time of the Monthly’s 
inception that it would live out so many years, and in fact survive many a 
periodical of vastly larger promise and pretension.” The Nassau Literary 
Magazine, formerly called the «*« Nassau Monthly,” originated with the class 
of 1842, and in February of the same year, the first number made its appear- 
ance. Among its most active projectors, were Messrs. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
now. of Trenton, B. T. Phillips, James B. Everhart, T. W. Cattell, and S. 
Motter. The earliest MS. received by the editors from any quarter, wag 
an article on “ Professor Wilson,” prepared by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
The same number contained an article on “ History,” from the same pen. 
Among the contributors to the opening number of the Magazine were the 
Rev. B. T. Phillips, now of Rondout: Prof. Topping now of Baltimore ; 
Charles G. Leland, Esq., well known as a contributor to the Philadelphia 
Magazines, and George H. Boker, now widely known as the author of sev- 
eral tragedies. To the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler justly belongs the honor of 
having contributed most to the support of the Magazine, during the first years 
of its existence. Thus our infant Magazine already numbers among its con- 
tributors, men, whose names, even a few years have rendered illustrious. 
Though few winters have passed over its head, it is already strong in the in- 
fluence of its patrons. Nor is its sun soon to set, or its glory to fade. Its 
prospects for the future are bright and cheering. No sooner does it lose the 
mature wisdom of one class, than another comes up to its support, armed 
with fresh vigour, and gifted with a new enthusiasm. With pleasure we 
inform our subscribers and the public generally, that an efficient and judicious 
editorial committee has been elected to carry on the Magazine through ano- 
ther volume. Cheerfully and with confidence do we resign our darling into 
their hands. During its stay with us, it has been a source of pleasure, and 
we follow it, with our hopes for its long life and prosperity. 

The influence of the Magazine upon the literary reputation of the college 
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abroad we think is somewhat underrated. We admit that our “college 
speeches,” evince the maximum of study, and ability; but the knowledge of 
the absolute merit of these is confined to hearers, while the printed pages of 
our Magazine display to readersin every part of the Union, the high charac- 
ter of our literary productions. Our Magazine has called forth the first attempts 
of many who are uow able writers; thus causing germs of power to burst 
into rich fruition, and enabling minds slumbering in unconsciousness to behold 
the beauty of the diamond within. Who has not felt the romantic interest 
thrown around the monotonous succession of recitations and lectures by this 
college periodical? [ts monthly visits are like cool and refreshing springs 
placed at intervals, beside the toilsome highway of college life; and when we 
leave college for other scenes, we can carry away with us, upon its pages, 
daguerreo-types of the minds of our friends, which are far more valuable than 
the “secured shadows” of their faces. 

We might cite facts in any amount, to show the great influence of our 
Magazine, and its consequent claims upon the public attention. Witness the 
almost reverential respect paid to the editorial committee. Let a Senior but 
appear as an author on our pages, and his hopes for immortality, are turned 
into certainty. Whenever he appears upon the “Campus,” the knots of 
eager talkings “‘subs” are hushed into reverential silence, as one of their 
number whispers, in subdued tones, ‘he has an article in the last Magazine.” 
If an ambitious Junior or Soph succeeds in obtaining admission into our pages, 
from that timg forth, he becomes an object of envy and admiration to his 
classmates. As to the editors—but we forbear. “There are many things 
which being unseen and spiritual, can be compassed only by the discoursive 
energies of reason.” Thus is it with editorial dignity. Great indeed is the 
power of a free press. It has been observed that the “ London Times is the 
third estate of the commonwealth of Great Britain.” It might be said with 
equal justice, that the Nassau Literary Magazine is the third estate in the 
governmental depirtment of Nassau Hall. We would qualify this statement 
however, and modestly suggest to the consideration of our readers, whether 
the third estate, in this case, is not the most important of the three. How is 
it, that our college grounds are put in such admirable order previous to Com- 
mencement? Behold in it a proof of the restraining power of the Magazine. 
Over the belles-lettres department of the college, overevery thing of a literary 
kind, the editors of the Magazine exercise an absolute, and often we are sorry 
to say, a capricious control. Week after week, must the mental daguerreo- 
types of college literati be brought up before that dread tribunal; and beauti- 
ful, and strikingly expressive must be the features that will please in that 
rigid court. Not even do the ladies escape. No, your smiles and tears wil] 
not avail here! Think not that your plaintive sighings can find admission to 
these pages, merely because written with delicate hand, and upon gilt sheets, 

These remarks we apply especially to our correspondent L. O., who has 
favored us with something, which the fair (?) author calls poetry, but an acute 
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editor would see iu an instant that it must have been conceived during the 
misty visions of sleep. We forbear to yuote, from respect to the sex, and 
regard for the feelings of our readers. 

We must say, however, in justice to the ladies, that they have a higher, 
and consequently, a more correct idea of editorial dignity, and importance, than 
the public generally. 

The following note received by the editors, will testify to this: 


Messrs. Epirors ; 

As myself and daughter take great interest in literature and literary men, 
and most especially in editors, who, as Byron says, “are the creams and 
oisters of the literary world,” we request the pleasure of your company at a 
literary squorree, next Friday evening. Please bring a book or two, if con- 
venient, as they are rather scarce with us. If not convenient, however, it 
will make no matter, for I take a political newspaper, besides your excellent 
Magazine, Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. . 

Much obliged, madam, would come with pleasure, but all the editorial 
boots and coats have been worn out, in collecting subscriptions, so we must be 
excused. 

We were just about to notice the huge pile of MSS, which have been 
streaming in upon us, for some months past, when the “ table editorial’ borne 
down by the weight of responsibility gave way. In the confusion that ensued, 
fire was communicated tothe before mentioned MSS, and or account of their 
excessive dryness they were instantly consumed. Gibbon, in giving an ac- 
count of the burning of the library at Alexandria by Omar, consoles his 
readers with the suggestion, that most of them were probably theological 
Works. Even this consolation is denied us. One of the lost MSS. was of 
especial value. It contained an account of a mission of inquiry among the 
lower classes. We intended to present the public with some statistics taken 
from this, which show a startling destitution among some of the rooms on the 
lower story of East and West Colleges. The committee (if our memory 
serves us) found ten rooms, the inmates of which had not even heard of an 
idea; and one individual was found just expiring under the blighting influence 
of intellectual starvation. A numberof the Magazine was given to him, and 
he is now slowly recovering. 

The space allotted us, will not permit us to finish what we had to say. We 
commit the Magazine to our successors with the hope, that it will grow under 
their hands, and attain to an elevation far above all the college periodicals that 
have ever existed. 


EDITOR. 
TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


We have received the April number of the Jefferson Monument Magazine, 
and also the Boston Evening Gazette. 




















